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P K 0 C E E DINGS. 


On  the  28th  of  January,  1856,  a large  number  of  merchants  and 
other  citizens,  met  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  in  Wall  street,  to 
take  into  consideration  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to 
improve  the  Postal  System.  Thomas  Tileston,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
Chair;  and  on  motion  of  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  seconded  by  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  George  Griswold,  Royal  Phelps,  Stewart  Brown,  and  Sim- 
eon Baldwin,  Esqs.,  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents ; and  George  H. 
Moore,  Pliny  Miles,  and  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Secretaries.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  the  Chairman  ; who  was  followed  at  consid- 
erable length  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  who  advocated  with  great 
force  and  eloquence  the  necessity  of  improvements  and  reforms  in  our 
postal  system.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his  remarks,  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  attacking  the  Administration  of  the  Post  Office,  and  stated  that  the 
faults  lay  in  the  system,  not  in  its  management,  and  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  legislation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  condition  of  our  Post  Office  system  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  is  discreditable  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  energy  of  our  people. 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  make  the  system  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  substantially  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing reforms : 

1 —  Uniform  Postage  of  Two  Cents  on  Letters,  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance, and  a cheap  uniform  rate  for  printed  matter. 

2 —  Receiving-houses  and  Letter-carriers  for  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  letters  in  cities  and  principal  towns,  without  extra  charge. 

3 —  Money-orders,  for  sums  not  exceeding  $25,  to  be  drawn  by  the  prin- 
cipal Post  Offices  on  each  other. 
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4 —  Compulsory  Pre-payment  to  be  Abolished,  and  double  postage  to  be 
charged  on  all  mail  matter  not  prepaid. 

5 —  All  Dead  Letters  to  be  Returned  to  the  Writers,  and,  whenever 
possible,  without  opening. 

C — The  postage  on  all  Franked  Matter  to  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

Resolved , That  a Committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed,  with  power  to  call  a 
public  meeting,  with  a view  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  adoption  of 
these  improvements. 

Resolved , That  the  same  Committee  have  power  to  correspond  with  our 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  country,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  they 
shall  consider  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  desired  result. 

Resolved , That  the  Committee  have  power  to  add  to  their  numbers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed,  and  unanimously 
appointed  as  the  Committee  named  in  the  resolutions : 


THOMAS  TILESTON, 
JAMES  nARPER, 

WM.  B.  DUNCAN, 
GEORGE  H.  MOORE, 
PLINY  MILES, 

JOHN  E.  WILLIAMS, 
ISAAC  V.  FOWLER, 

ROBERT 


PETER  COOPER, 
THEODORE  SEDGWICK, 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
JAMES  LEE, 

THOMAS  B.  STILLMAN, 
JAMES  M.  BROWN, 

L.  STUART. 


In  accordance  with  their  instructions,  the  meeting  was  called  at 
the  large  Chapel  of  the  University,  on  the  evening  of  March  24th, 
when  there  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  attendance.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  Tileston,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  ; and  upon  his  motion,  non.  Luther  Bradish  was  elected 
President,  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Stewart  Brown,  and 
Royal  Phelps,  Esqs.,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Charles  C.  Moore,  and 
Simeon  Baldwin,  Secretaries. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Bradish  on  taking  the  chair  addressed  the  meeting 
substantially  as  follows: 

Fellow  Citizens  : — 

In  entering  on  a discharge  of  the  duties  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  assign  me  here,  I beg  you  will  receive  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  in  calling  me  to  pre- 
side at  such  a meeting  as  this,  and  on  an  occasion  of  so  great  public 
interest  as  I deem  the  present. 
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Without  going  into  a detail  of  the  several  matters,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  will  be  presented  for  your  consideration,  I maybe 
permitted  to  state  generally,  that  we  are  assembled  to  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  deliberations  of  any 
community.  A well  organized,  and  well  executed  postal  system  is, 
in  every  civilized  country,  one  of  its  most  important  institutions.  This 
is  the  more  especially  so,  in  a country  whose  territory  is  so  extensive, 
whose  interests  are  so  varied,  and  whose  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course is  so  intimate,  as  in  the  United  States. 

But,  notwithstanding  such  a system  is  so  important  in  a coun- 
try like  ours,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  although  in  many  other  re- 
spects we  are  practically  in  advance  of  the  Old  World,  yet  in  regard  to 
our  Post  Office,  and  the  facilities  it  should  afford  to  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  we  are  far  behind  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
This  should  not  be  so,  especially  among  a people  so  eminently  practical 
as  we  claim  to  be,  and  in  fact  are.  Let,  then,  our  postal  establishment  be 
thoroughly  reviewed,  and,  by  judicious  and  practical  reforms,  be  brought 
fully  up  to  the  perfection  of  the  times,  or  to  the  highest  capacities  for 
usefulness  of  which  the  system  is  susceptible. 

A fundamental  error  in  our  present  postal  system  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  the  general  principles  upon  which  it  was  originally  established,  and 
has  been  hitherto  maintained;  that  is,  to  make  it  a source  of  revenue,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  sustaining  itself;  instead  of  considering  it,  as  it  really 
is,  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  country,  not  only  subsidiary  but 
vitally  essential  to  all  its  interests,  and  therefore  to  be  maintained  at  what- 
ever expense  may  be  necessary  to  render  it  effectual  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  true  objects. 

But  fortunately,  as  we  believe,  in  this  case,  the  highest  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  best  economy  of  the 
Government.  The  perfection  of  a Post  Office  leads  necessarily  to  its 
more  extensive  use,  and  of  course  to  its  greater  productiveness.  As  in 
almost  all  other  fiscal  systems,  where  the  ratio  of  taxation  either  ap- 
proximates the  point  of  prohibition,  or  operates  as  a serious  discourage- 
ment, a reduction  of  the  tariff  invariably  increases  revenue.  That  this 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  a wisely  arranged  and  well  administered 
postal  system,  is  not  mere  theory,  but  well  established  fact.  It  is  a 
truth  not  arrived  at  by  a priori  reasoning,  but  deduced  from  long  and 
extensive  experience.  What,  therefore,  in  this  regard,  might  once  have 
been  considered  a reasonable  presumption,  has  already  become  a his- 
torical truth. 
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But  I may  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  It  is  to  consider  this  subject 
in  all  its  magnitude  and  importance,  that  we  are  now  assembled.  In  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  the  details  of  this  interesting  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented to  you,  and  propositions  submitted  for  your  consideration  and 
adoption. 

When  Mr.  Bradtsh  had  closed  his  remarks,  Mr.  Tileston,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  read  the  following 


ADDRESS. 

The  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  prepare  an  Address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  the  necessity  of  Postal  Reform, 
and  also  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  that  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  postal  system,  beg  leave  to  report : 

There  is  no  feature  that  more  peculiarly  characterizes  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live, — there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  upon  which  its 
peculiar  character  depends,  more  than  the  rapid,  constant,  and  general 
intercommunication  between  its  citizens.  Unlike  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, no  material  obstacle  of  dialect,  much  less  of  language,  interposes 
itself  from  one  end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other ; no  class  privileges,  or 
prejudices  separate  one  portion  of  the  community  from  another ; the 
methods  of  communication  are  various  and  extensive,  and  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  the 
same  uniformity  of  habits,  opinions,  and  modes  of  action  as  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  various  methods  of  communication,  that  of  rapid,  punc- 
tual, and  safe  correspondence  by  mail,  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  highly  valued  by  the  citizen.  Were  our  Post  Office  the  most  effi- 
cient, and  the  best  conducted  in  the  world,  and  were  it  at  the  same  time 
the  most  expensive  branch  of  the  general  government,  it  is  believed  that 
no  one  would  object  to  the  cost  whatever  it  might  be.  Following  the 
example  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  the  Old  World,  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  invested  Government  with  a monopoly  of  mail  opera- 
tions. The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never  seen  fit  to  revoke 
that  power.  It  then,  unquestionably,  becomes  the  duty  of  Government 
to  bring  our  postal  establishment  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  effi- 
ciency ; but  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  public  opinion  declares  that 
our  Post  Office  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
A proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  existence  of  numerous  private  establish- 
ments and  Express  Companies,  many  of  which  transport  thousands  of 
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letters  daily  over  the  very  ground  traversed  by  the  Government  mails. 
By  a comparison  of  our  own  with  the  Post  Offices  of  several  European 
nations,  we  find  that  in  France  and  Switzerland  there  are  about  twice 
as  many  letters  written  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  Great  Britain  four  times  as  many.  This  is  the  less  flattering 
to  our  national  pride  while  we  claim  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  more  noted  for  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  intellectual  inquiry,  than 
any  other  people  in  the  catalogue  of  nations. 

With  very  material  reductions  of  postage  that  we  have  had  within 
the  last  twelve  years,  we  do  not  believe  we  have  established  that  rate 
which  will  best  accommodate  the  public  and  give  the  highest  revenue. 
All  experience,  both  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  number  of  letters  written  and  sent  by  mail,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  facilities  of  transmission,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  cost  of  postage. 
The  postal  statistics  of  every  nation  show  conclusively , that , however 
great  the  reduction  of  postage,  the  revenue  and  profits  have  invariably  in- 
creased. In  Great  Britain,  the  postal  income  is  several  million  dollars  a 
year  more  now  than  it  was  before  the  reduction  of  postage,  and  many 
millions  more  than  it  would  have  been  at  this  time  under  the  former 
rates,  taking  the  former  increase  as  a standard ; and  yet  the  present  rate  of 
one  penny  is  less  than  one-sixth  the  average  charge  before  the  reduction. 
In  the  United  States  we  see  a similar  result.  For  many  years  before  the 
first  reduction  of  postage,  in  1845,  the  postal  revenue  was  almost  entirely 
stationary, — showing  an  average  increase  of  less  than  one-hundredth  part 
of  one  per  cent,  annually.  During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the 
country,  the  national  income,  the  customs  duties,  and  the  mercantile 
marine,  exhibited  a very  large  increase — averaging  about  nine  per  cent, 
annually,  or  over  one  thousand  times  as  great  as  the  increase  of  postal 
revenue.  After  postages  were  reduced,  the  annual  average  increase  of 
revenue  was  fourteen  per  cent. ; and  though  our  postage  rates  at  this  time 
are  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  former  charges,  the  postal  revenue  is 
several  million  dollars  more  than  it  was  previous  to  the  reduction,  and 
evidently  more  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  former  rates.  It  might 
not  be  unreasonable  to  maintain,  with  the  economy  of  management  attend- 
ing a uniform  rate  of  postage,  and  the  vast  increase  of  correspondence  that 
would  follow  a material  reduction  of  charges,  that  the  Post  Office  would 
sustain  itself  under  the  uniform  rate  of  one  cent.  One  half  of  the  postal 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  being  clear  profit,  shows  that  this  rate  would  be 
abundantly  able  to  support  the  Post  Office  in  that  country.  Without, 
however,  instituting  a direct  comparison  between  that  country  and  this, 
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we  are  fully  convinced  that  a uniform  rate  of  two  cents  a letter  is  the 
most  equitable  and  convenient  charge  that  can  be  made,  a rate  that  will 
eventually  produce  the  largest  revenue,  and  a rate  justified  by  every  con- 
sideration of  justice,  economy,  and  sound  national  policy. 

UNIFORM  POSTAGE. 

We  are  satisfied  that  an  examination  of  the  principle  of  uniformity, 
will  result  in  a conviction  that  one  single  rate  for  all  distances  through- 
out the  country,  is  urgently  demanded,  as  a measure  at  once  the  most 
convenient,  economical,  and  profitable.  The  convenience,  economy,  and 
profit  of  the  British  postal  system  is  known  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the 
uniform  and  low  rate  of  postage  so  successfully  introduced  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill,  in  1840.  The  statement  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  entire 
local  expense  of  receiving,  rating,  stamping,  mailing,  and  delivering  let- 
ters in  Great  Britain  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  amount  now  with  uni- 
form rates  that  it  was  under  a varied  scale  of  charges,  speaks  more  for- 
cibly in  favor  of  uniformity,  than  would  whole  pages  of  elaborate  rea- 
soning. One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a uniform  two- 
cent  rate  for  single  letters,  is  the  fact  that  private  companies  are  engaged 
in  collecting  and  delivering  letters  for  that  sum  iu  all  of  our  large  cities. 
The  Government  Post  cannot  successfully  compete  with  these  private 
establishments  while  charging  a higher  rate.  The  letters  collected, 
mailed,  and  distributed  annually,  in  New  York  alone,  by  private  carriers, 
according  to  their  own  reports,  is  about  ten  millions  ; while  the  Govern- 
ment Post  Office,  through  boxes  and  collectors  on  the  same  ground,  only 
collects  and  distributes  one-tenth  of  that  number. 

With  most  persons  of  ample  means,  three  cents  would  not  be  considered 
a high  rate  of  postage  ; but  with  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  and  hum- 
bler classes,  that  charge  unquestionably  abridges  correspondence,  and  re- 
tards business  and  social  intercourse.  When  we  see  the  success  and  enor- 
mous circulation  that  many  newspapers  have  attained  at  the  low  price  of 
two  cents  a copy,  and  far  beyond  any  at  a higher  price,  now  or  formerly, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  correspondence  would  at  once  have  a vast  increase 
with  the  single  charge  of  two  cents  a letter.  We  cannot  but  think  that  in 
postal  arrangements,  and  the  adjustment  of  rates,  the  wants  of  cities  and 
mercantile  communities  have  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  is  on 
localities  and  classes  like  these,  that  the  Post  Office  must  depend  for  the 
largest  share  of  its  profits  and  revenue  ; and,  besides,  postal  facilities  are 
of  far  greater  importance  to  the  residents  of  cities  than  to  a rural  popula- 
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tion.  Tlie  population  of  cities  write  and  send  through  the  Post  from 
five  to  ten  times  as  many  letters  as  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts. 
The  residents  of  Boston  write  an  average  of  40  letters  to  a person,  annu- 
ally, of  Hew  York  30,  and  of  the  rural  districts  less  than  4.  New  York 
city  furnishes  one-tenth  of  the  correspondence  and  postal  revenue  of  the 
nation  ; six  of  our  principal  cities  one-fifth ; and  a careful  estimate  will 
show  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire  correspondence  of  the  country  comes 
from  less  than  four  million  people,  who  reside  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages. It  must,  then,  be  evident  that  correspondence  cannot  be  stimulated 
and  increased  in  any  localities  to  that  extent  that  it  can  in  cities  and 
large  towns. 


POSTAGE  ON  PRINTED  MATTER. 

The  absurdity  of  charging  postage  according  to  the  number  of  pieces 
of  paper  that  a letter  contained,  was  long  since  seen  and  removed  ; but 
that  anomalous  and  inconvenient  method,  as  regards  printed  matter,  still 
exists.  The  great  inconvenience  too,  both  with  the  public  and  post- 
masters and  clerks,  which  attends  a scale  of  charges  on  printed  matter 
that  varies  with  each  single  ounce  that  a package  weighs,  is  worthy  of 
attention  in  a re-adjustment  of  postal  rates.  One  of  the  great  conveni- 
ences and  economical  appliances  of  the  British  postal  system  consists  in 
its  simplicity  and  uniformity,  and  in  no  particular  is  this  more  conspicu- 
ous than  in  the  rates  levied  on  printed  and  miscellaneous  matter.  After 
getting  above  the  first  half-pound  there  is  no  variation  of  charge  except 
by  half-pounds  or  pounds,  and  all  descriptions  of  printed  matter,  station- 
ery, maps  on  rollers,  manuscript  books,  and  printed  books  with  manu- 
script corrections,  are  charged  the  same  sum  without  regard  to  distance. 
The  absurd  and  anomalous  rates  of  postage  on  printed  matter  in  this 
country  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  are  without  a parallel  in  any 
public  or  private  transactions.  There  is  one  rate  for  transient  newspa- 
pers, another  for  small  pamphlets,  another  still  for  large  pamphlets  and 
printed  books,  a fourth  for  transient  copies  of  periodicals,  a fifth  for  reg- 
ular periodicals ; and  each  of  all  these  has  a separate  scale  of  charges, 
whether  prepaid  or  not  prepaid ; another  distinct  scale,  whether  going 
more  or  less  than  three  thousand  miles  ; and  on  newspapers  sent  to  reg- 
ular subscribers  there  are  three  more  distinct  rates,  depending  on  the 
locality  of  the  publication  or  the  distance  sent.  In  addition  to  all  these 
methods  of  rating  postage,  each  separate  pamphlet,  book,  or  other  arti- 
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cle,  has  a distinct  charge  for  each  ounce  it  weighs,  and  each  package 
that  contains  two  or  more  articles,  or  sheets,  has  a separate  charge  for 
each  ounce.  A late  decision  of  the  Post  Office  Department  has  declared 
that  when  periodicals  have  advertisements  sewed  in,  or  printed  on  sepa- 
rate leaves,  they  are  not  simply  taxed  according  to  the  weight,  hut 
chargeable  with  letter  postage,  thus  making  an  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  publishers  of  periodicals,  and  in  favor  of  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers.  With  all  these  absurd  and  anomalous  rates  and  distinc- 
tions, if  we  only  estimate  the  postage  on  packages  and  books  not  exceed- 
ing in  size  and  weight  a copy  of  Webster’s  Dictionary,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  over  fourteen  hundred  rates  of  postage  on  printed  matter  ! This 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  indefinite  number  of  rates  charged  on  pack- 
ages that  contain  several  pieces,  and  chargeable  by  the  piece.  It  thus 
becomes  a matter  of  calculation  or  computation,  with  the  public,  and 
also  with  those  employed  in  the  Post  Office,  to  fix  the  rate  on  each 
package  that  is  mailed,  and  see  which  of  several  thousand  separate  rates 
is  the  correct  one.  By  this  method  of  rating  postage,  a package  of  small 
articles,  like  visiting  cards  or  letter  envelopes,  will  cost  more  when  sent 
as  printed  matter,  than  when  sent  by  weight  and  charged  letter  postage. 
If  each  transient  package  of  printed  matter,  without  regard  to  the  quality, 
kind,  or  number  of  pieces,  and  without  regard  to  distance,  up  to  four 
ounces  in  wreight,  were  charged  the  same  as  a single  letter,  and  double 
that  if  weighing  between  a quarter  and  a half  a pound,  and  were  there 
no  variation  of  charges  on  packages  that  weighed  over  two  pounds,  ex- 
cept by  the  pound,  the  rates  on  this  species  of  mail  matter  wTould  seldom 
exceed  half  a dozen  in  number,  and  these  would  be  simple  and  easy  to 
determine,  and  payable  wfith  the  same  stamps  used  for  letters.  Regular 
periodicals,  with  the  postage  paid  quarterly  or  yearly,  would  have  a con- 
venient and  reasonable  charge  in  one  half  of  these  rates.  With  a uni- 
form two  cent  rate  for  single  letters,  and  the  above  scale  of  charges  for 
printed  matter,  the  average  cost  of  postage,  reckoned  by  weight,  would 
be, — for  letters  about  96  cents  a pound,  and  printed  matter  12  cents  a 
pound.  The  most  expensive  kind  of  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  rapid  and  reliable  conveyance  in  the  country,  is  by  the  expresses  ; 
and,  reckoning  the  various  distances,  and  the  amount  of  matter  trans- 
ported, their  average  charges  for  conveyance  and  delivery,  are  less  than 
three  cents  a pound.  From  these  considerations,  it  is  believed  that  the 
above  scale  of  charges  will  prove  amply  remunerative,  and,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  simplicity  and  uniformity,  be  productive  of  vast  convenience 
to  the  public,  and  economy  in  the  management  of  the  Post  Office. 
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LETTER  DELIVERY, 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a radical  error  in  our  postal  system, 
in  not  providing  a free  letter  delivery  in  all  cities  and  large  towns.  In 
consequence  of  this  want,  our  mercantile  communities  lack  a great  con- 
venience, while  at  the  same  time  the  Post  Office  is  without  one  of  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  every  good  postal  system.  In  this  particu- 
lar, and  in  that  of  receiving-houses  for  the  reception  of  mail  matter,  our 
citizens  do  not  have  those  postal  facilities  that  are  provided  by  nearly 
every  Government  in  Europe.  There  can  not  be  a doubt  but  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  uses  of  the  local  Post  are  so  extremely  limited  in  all 
of  our  large  cities.  One  or  two  prominent  facts  will  clearly  prove  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  latest  official  report  that  we  have  which  gives  the 
nnmber  of  “ drop,”  or  local  letters  in  the  United  States,  is  in  1852  ; and 
that  year  there  were  973,134.  In  London  alone,  during  the  same  year, 
there  were  40,403,207  local  or  drop  letters ; being  more  than  forty  times 
as  many  as  in  the  entire  United  States.  From  official  reports  we  learn 
that,  of  letters  deposited  in  our  Post  Offices  to  go  various  distances 
through  the  mails,  the  number  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  is  about 
as  large  as  in  the  English  cities — as  24  to  25 — while  of  local  letters  for 
delivery  in  the  places  where  they  are  mailed , the  number  in  the  cities  of 
that  country  is  about  a hundred  times  as  yreat  as  with  us.  From  these 
facts  we  must  see  that  local,  as  well  as  other  correspondence  is  almost 
entirely  created  by  the  facilities  given  to  the  public.  Official  returns 
from  six  cities  only  in  Great  Britain,  show  that  in  1854  the  local  letters 
amounted  to  74,005,791  in  number,  and  the  postal  revenue  from  this 
local  correspondence,  to  $2,220,173.  During  the  same  year  the  expense 
of  letter  carriers  and  letter  receivers  was  only  $701,825,  leaving  a clear 
profit  of  more  than  $1,500,000.  Were  the  local  correspondence  drawn 
out  and  increased  to  the  same  extent  in  our  cities,  the  number  of  local 
letters  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  would  amount  in  a year 
to  more  than  twenty-one  millions,  while  the  actual  number  now  circu- 
lated through  the  local  post  in  these  places,  according  to  official  reports, 
is  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. * At  the  same  rate  that 

* The  number  of  one  million  spoken  of  previously  as  collected  in  New  York 
through  the  Post  Office  boxes,  included  all  that  go  out  in  the  mails,  as  well  as 
the  local  letters. 
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is  charged  in  Great  Britain, — two  cents  for  a single  letter,. — the  revenue 
from  this  amount  of  local  correspondence  in  these  cities  (21,000,000  let- 
ters) would  be  $646,000,  and  the  balance,  after  deducting  the  expense 
of  letter  carriers  and  receivers,  over  $400,000. 

FRANKING. 

The  transportation  of  mail  matter  for  the  Government  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  postal  establishment.  The  Post 
Office  is  the  only  branch  of  the  general  Government  that  is  singled  out 
for  self-support.  The  number  of  letters,  and  the  quantity  of  public  doc- 
uments, seeds,  &c.,  that  are  sent  through  the  mail,  have  for  several  years 
greatly  increased,  and  at  this  time  form  a large  portion  of  the  mails.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  of  taxing  the  correspondence  of  the 
citizens  to  support  this  portion  of  the  government  expenses,  is  most 
anomalous  and  unjust.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  correspondence 
of  the  people  should  be  taxed  for  this  purpose,  any  more  than  to  pay  for 
transporting  troops,  government  stores,  or  munitions  of  war.  The  actual 
cost  of  transporting  and  delivering  the  mail  matter  of  the  Government 
for  many  years,  has  been  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  millions  annu- 
ally, and  cannot  be  less  than  $2,500,000.  Instead  of  there  being  a 
“ deficiency,”  as  officially  reported  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Government  owes  the  Post  Office  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
for  transporting  mail  matter  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  addition  to  all 
the  ajvpropriations  made  for  deficiencies,  and  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment correspondence,  during  the  same  period.  Whether  Congress  shall 
decide  to  continue  the  system  of  “franking,”  as  now  carried  on,  or  not, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  having  all  the  expense 
defrayed  by  an  appropriation  from  the  Treasury.  That  appropriation 
for  several  years  has  been  $700,000  annually — less  than  one-third  of  the 
actual  cost ; and  as  the  Government  correspondence  and  public  docu- 
ments have  increased  much  faster  than  private  mail  matter,  it  is  very 
evident  that  no  success  or  good  management  of  the  Department  will 
ever  bring  the  Post  Office  to  the  point  of  self  support,  so  long  as  it  is 
subject  to  this  tax  on  its  resources. 

OCEAN  POSTAGE. 

We  believe  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  rates  of  ocean 
postage,  between  this  country  and  Europe.  Without  wishing  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  length,  wre  will  remark  that  we  are  fully  of  the  opinion 
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that  such  sums  as  are  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
new  lines  of  steamers,  or  the  keeping  up  of  old  ones,  should  be  considered 
as  investments  for  naval  purposes,  and  not  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  a 
revenue  from  postage.  The  great  advantages  of  cheap,  rapid,  and  fre- 
quent mail  communication  with  Europe,  as  a stimulus  to  emigration,  and 
so  indispensable  in  mercantile  and  social  intercourse,  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon.  The  benefits  are  universal,  felt  by  all  from  the  sea-board  to  the 
mountains,  and  are  too  self-evident  to  require  argument  or  illustration. 

POST  OFFICE  MONEY  ORDERS. 

The  annual  increasing  losses  that  occur  from  thefts,  mail  robberies, 
and  other  causes,  furnish  direct  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  some  secure 
method  of  remitting  money  by  mail.  Several  European  Governments, 
have  successfully  introduced  a mode  of  transmitting  money  by  small 
drafts  or  Monet  Orders,  which  are  drawn  by  the  principal  Post  Offices 
on  each  other.  In  this  way  of  sending  money  by  Post,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a possibility  of  loss;  and  while  removing  the  temptation  from  those 
who  handle  the  mails,  the  security  afforded  the  public  is  ample,  corre- 
spondence is  increased,  and  the  postal  revenue  greatly  augmented. 
Over  fifty  million  dollars  are  annually  sent  through  the  Post 
Office  in  Great  Britain,  in  small  sums,  by  this  means  alone;  the  entire 
cost  to  the  government  is  liquidated  by  a commission  averaging  less  than 
one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  orders ; not  one  dollar  in  seventeen 
thousand  ever  miscarries  from  any  cause;  and  in  cases  of  theft  or  mail 
robbery,  there  is  scarce  a possibility  of  the  money  being  paid  except  to 
the  right  person.  In  the  United  States  there  are  over  one  thousand 
depredation  cases  reported  to  the  Post  Office  annually:  the  losses  are  nu- 
merous and  extensive;  and  a large  share  of  it  falls  on  the  laboring  classes, 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  thus  creating  great  pecuniary  distress.  About 
one  hundred  million  dollars  are  sent  through  the  mails  in  this 
country,  every  year;  and  it  is  befieved  that  some  method  of  making  re- 
mittances, similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above,  would,  to  a great  extent, 
put  a stop  to  the  immense  losses  and  the  attending  demoralization  and 
crime,  that  are  now  of  so  frequent  occurrence. 

COMPULSORY  PREPAYMENT. 

By  the  present  law  of  Compulsory  Prepayment,  there  is  a wanton 
destruction  of  about  one  million  letters  annually;  a loss  that  falls 
with  great  severity  on  all  classes,  and  particularly  on  our  foreign  popu- 
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lation,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  with 
those  who  use  the  greatest  care,  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss  or  theft 
of  the  stamps,  letters  of  importance  are  sacrificed,  causing  great  inconve- 
nience and  distress.  In  other  respects  the  law  is  a source  of  great  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  and  must  materially  diminish  correspondence. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  letters  are  written  and  require  mailing 
at  unusual  hours,  when  no  stamps  are  to  be  had ; and  in  several  cases 
postmasters  in  rural  districts  and  remote  towns  have  had  their  supply  of 
stamps  exhausted,  and  then  have  refused  large  numbers  of  letters,  thus 
actually  stopping  the  mails,  while  the  public  were  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  the  postage  in  money.  Numerous  instances  have  been  made  public 
in  some  of  which  great  pecuniary  losses  have  occurred  in  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  Compulsory  Prepayment.  By  an  additional  charge,  in  all 
cases  where  letters  are  not  prepaid,  the  Post  Office  may  be  remunerated 
for  any  extra  trouble  in  collecting  the  postage.  In  this  way,  the  incon- 
veniences, losses,  and  calamities  that  now  so  frequently  occur,  will  be 
prevented,  and  at  the  same  time  correspondence  and  postal  revenue  will 
greatly  increase. 


DEAD  LETTERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  connected  with  the  Post  Office,  is 
the  care  and  management  of  Dead  Letters.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  all  the  European  nations  are  in  the  practice  of  returning  all  dead 
letters  to  the  writers.  We  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  every  considera- 
tion of  convenience  and  justice  requires  that  such  be  the  practice  in  this 
country.  By  the  present  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Post  Office  Depart* 
ment,  between  four  and  five  million  dead  letters  are  annually  burned,  a 
wanton  destruction  of  private  documents  savoring  more  of  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  barbarians  than  the  practice  of  a Christian  community.  The 
entire  expense  attending  the  return  of  all  dead  letters  to  the  writers 
would  be  trifling,  compared  to  the  utility  of  the  measure,  and  if  levied  as 
a special  tax  on  each  person  in  the  country  wrho  writes  a letter,  the  an- 
nual sum  could  not  be  one  half  the  amount  of  a single  letter  postage  at 
the  lowest  rates  now  charged. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  stated  the  principal  defects  in  our  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  mode  in  which  we  think  they  could  be  rectified.  We  now 
submit  the  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  invoking  in  its  behalf  the 
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sympathies  and  energies  of  the  people  themselves ; for  the  matter 
principally  concerns  them.  The  wealthier  classes,  by  means  of  tele- 
graphs, expresses,  and  other  costly  appliances,  will  never  fail  to  be  kept 
amply  supplied  with  the  intelligence  they  require ; but  the  Post,  cheap, 
uniform,  and  certain,  is  emphatically  the  institution  of  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  community.  The  fact  is  patent,  and  can  neither  be 
evaded  or  denied,  that,  with  all  our  boasted  republicanism  and  energy 
and  solicitude  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  old  monarchical  govern- 
ments of  Europe  are  very  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  postal  facilities  which 
they  provide  for  their  subjects.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ences of  climate,  and  the  temporary  difficulties  of  communication,  the 
inferiority  of  our  postal  system  must  be  admitted  to  be  derogatory  to  our 
reputation  for  vigor,  practical  good  sense,  and  capacity  for  government. 

It  remains  with  the  jreople  of  the  United  States  to  say  whether  this 
reproach  shall  longer  continue.  They  know,  as  we  know,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  that  their  will  should  be  intelligently  and  energetically  spoken 
to  command  obedience  in  every  quarter. 


The  Address  was  received  with  marked  attention  and  applause,  and 
its  recommendations  supported  by  Luther  R.  Marsh,  Esq.,  in  an  able 
and  eloquent  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  a condensed  report  : 

MU.  MARSH’S  REMARKS. 

Mr.  Luther  R.  Marsh  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  address.  He 
remarked  : There  is  no  branch  of  the  Government,  perhaps,  which 
touches  us  so  nearly,  and  so  often,  as  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
other  branches  are  remote  from  us,  and  we  hear  from  them  but  seldom. 
But  we  shake  hands  with  the  Post  Office  every  day.  A safe,  rapid, 
punctual  and  economical  communication,  by  letter  and  newspaper, 
between  the  different  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  constitutes,  next  to 
our  common  schools,  one  of  the  most  prominent  sources  of  education, 
unity,  and  prosperity.  It  keeps  the  interchange  of  friendship,  of  com- 
merce and  opinion,  active  and  free.  It  induces  more  frequent  communi- 
cation between  neighbors  of  the  same  city,  between  country  and  city, 
between  seaboard  and  interior,  between  neighboring  or  distant  States, 
and  it  binds  them  all  together,  uniting  even  the  opposite  shores  of  our 
broad  continent,  with  a firm  texture  and  woof  woven  night  and  day  by 
these  constantly  plying  and  innumerable  shuttles.  What  spot  in  the 
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village  around  which  the  citizens  gather  with  such  interest  and  anxiety, 
as  at  that  office  where  “couriers  arrive,  bestrapped  and  bebooted,  bearing 
sorrow  and  joy  bagged  up  in  pouches  of  leather  ? ” What  point  in  the 
city,  where  long  queus  of  men  will  so  pertinaciously  wait  their  turn,  as 
at  the  little  window  through  which  are  distributed  the  contents  of  the 
freighted  mail-bags  from  Europe,  and  the  million  missives  that  bear  date 
in  every  town  and  city  of  our  own  country  ? 

The  system  by  which  this  vast  machinery  is  administered  should  be  as 
near  absolute  perfection  as  possible,  not  wedded  to  the  hoary  errors  of 
the  past,  a system  up  with  the  times,  willing  to  engraft  upon  it  every 
improvement  and  progressive  idea,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  wants  of  the  country  ; not  content  with  creeping 
through  the  mud  or  keeping  company  with  snails,  but  ready  to  board 
a steamer,  or  mount  a locomotive,  or  bestride  a telegraph  wire,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand,  and  anxious  to  bring  its  opportunities  and  its  blessings 
to  the  greatest  number  and  for  the  smallest  remunerative  compensation. 

It  is  difficult  to  devise  a system  of  postal  or  other  governmental  reg- 
ulation in  our  country  which  the  country  will  not  outgrow.  He  would 
be  an  ingenious  draper,  whose  jacket  for  America,  once  fitting,  would 
continue  to  stretch  with  the  growth  of  our  sturdy  and  swelling  limbs. 
Alterations  are  continually  necessary  to  adjust  old  systems  to  new  states 
of  things,  that  they  may  open  to  admit  new  sovereignties,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  extend  their  benefits  over  States  just  formed  or  forming,  and 
over  coming  millions  of  people. 

An  improvement  relating  mainly  to  reduction  in  price,  has  been, 
within  a few  years,  effected  in  our  system  of  mail  conveyance.  We 
remember  how  difficult  of  accomplishment  it  was  ; how  legislators  put 
their  fingers  to  their  foreheads  in  doubt  and  quandary,  what  misgivings 
from  some  quarters,  remonstrances  from  others,  and  yet,  from  others, 
prophecies  of  impending  evil.  But  public  opinion  had  taken  the  reform 
in  hand,  and  would  not  brook  defeat.  The  price  of  letter-carriage  was 
reduced ; and  new  life  was  infused  into  the  correspondence  of  the  country, 
thousands  of  fingers  were  unlocked  and  set  in  motion  which  would  else 
have  rarely  dipped  their  pens  in  ink.  An  embargo  was  lifted  from  the 
brains  of  the  people.  How  retarded  would  have  been  the  acquaintance, 
the  friendship,  and  the  commerce  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  if  the  old  arrangements  had  been  permitted  to  remain  ! What 
man  now,  in  town  or  country,  in  public  or  private  station,  but  would 
listen  with  abhorrence  to  a serious  proposition  to  restore  the  ancient 
regime  ? It  was  a step  forward,  in  the  comfort,  the  convenience,  and  the 
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civilization  of  the  age.  And  that  time  has  arrived,  when  another  step 
is  urged  upon  us,  by  equally  pressing  considerations  of  expediency  and 
necessity. 

Great  defects  yet  exist  in  our  Post  Office  system.  Perfection  is  not 
the  growth  of  an  hour.  Experiment  and  observation  are  necessary  to  a 
just  judgment.  Yet  it  is  not  always  the  practical  manipulators  of  the 
mails  who  can  best  rise  to  embrace  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  They 
stand  too  near  to  take  in  but  detached  and  isolated  parts  of  the  general 
plan.  They  are  too  much  occupied  with  details,  and  surrounded  with  a 
bulwark  of  mail  bags  too  high  for  truth  and  improvement  to  over-peer. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  great  postal  reform  in  England,  the 
postmasters,  the  very  men  who  should  have  best  known  the  defects,  stood 
bravely  by  every  item  of  the  old  system,  and  testified  on  oath  before 
Parliamentary  Committees,  against  the  judiciousness  of  any  innovation. 
I am  glad  to  count,  in  the  Postmaster  of  New  York,  an  exception  to  this 
principle,  and  to  recognize  one  who  is  ever  ready,  to  the  fullness  of  his 
power,  to  remedy  evils,  and  to  admit  within  his  province  all  just  and 
feasible  reforms. 

But  these  remarks  show  that  we  may  look  in  vain  to  the  Depart- 
ment itself  for  the  remedy  we  seek.  Besides,  governments  are  noto- 
riously conservative.  They  follow  the  old  and  dusty  roads.  They  pursue 
the  customary  and -deep-worn  cart-ruts.  They  do  to-day  what  they  did 
yesterday,  and  what  their  predecessors  did  the  day  before.  It  is  easy  to 
follow  the  old  routine,  clerks  and  underlings  may  carry  it  on.  But  to 
adopt  new  systems  requires  vigor  and  efficiency.  Departments,  there- 
fore, are  disinclined  to  change.  But  there  is  a power  behind  the  Gov- 
ernment that  can  push  it  on,  that  can  “ prick  the  sides  of  its  intent  ” 
with  rowels  sharp  and  long.  Individual  minds  run  ahead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, strike  out  new  ideas,  devise  new  schemes,  wffiile  Government 
lumbers  heavily  after.  Wisdom  will  not  die  with  any  cabinet  in  Europe 
or  America,  nor  statesmanship  expire  with  the  vacancy  of  any  depart- 
ment. What  is  wanted  now  is,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  evils  of 
the  present  system,  to  set  the  mighty  energies  of  the  press  to  work,  and 
to  roll  the  great  ball  of  public  opinion  up  against  the  steep  ascent  of 
Capitol  Hill. 

Let  Government  pay  its  own  postage.  Why  should  the  Department 
be  compelled  to  carry  so  unjust  a burden  ? As  well  compel  it  to  trans- 
port our  soldiers  with  their  equipments,  arms,  and  ordnance,  gratuitously, 
as  to  load  it  down,  uncompensated,  with  the  grains  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  letters,  libraries,  and  wardrobes  of  Congress.  Let  us  have  a 
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reduction  and  uniformity  of  charge,  thus  diminishing  the  expense  of  the 
system,  and  increasing  correspondence.  Let  us  have  a free  letter  and 
newspaper  delivery  in  all  cities  and  principal  places.  No  laggard  car- 
riers, with  the  grass  growing  under  their  feet,  but  faithful  and  light-heeled 
Mercuries.  Our  ice,  and  milk,  and  bread,  come  to  our  doors  with  pre- 
cision and  punctuality.  Our  newspapers,  intrusted  to  private  carriers, 
are  at  your  steps  to  await  your  rising  in  the  morning.  But  our  letters 
and  newspapers  that  come  by  mail  do  not  reach  their  destination  with 
promptness  and  certainty.  Let  us  have  a safe  and  convenient  system 
of  transmitting  money  through  the  mails.  There  has  been  no  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  since  the  Government  was  launched  ; since  Franklin 
relaxed  his  hold  on  the  clouds,  to  seize  the  handles  of  this  Department. 

Let  us  also  quench  that  periodical  conflagration  of  all  the  letters 
which,  through  deficiencies  in  letter  delivery  or  for  other  causes,  light  up 
with  the  flame  of  the  funeral  pyre  the  great,  remorseless  Morgue , at 
Washington. 

Give  us  also  a cheaper  and  more  frequent  mail  communication  across 
the  ocean.  We  thus  narrow  the  seas.  We  place  ourselves  nearer  to  the 
capital  of  Europe.  We  more  intimately  connect  ourselves  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world ; and,  what  is  somewhat  essential,  we  add  to  the 
income  from  mail  service. 

The  great  fact  stands  out,  that,  in  this  business  of  letter  carrying,  as 
in  all  others,  the  business  augments  in  the  ratio  of  the  facilities  afforded. 
Lay  your  iron  tracks  into  the  wilderness,  and  how  soon  do  cleared  fields, 
and  stores,  and  dwellings,  and  school-houses,  appear  along  the  line  ! Give 
the  assurance  that  letters  will  reach  the  men  they  are  addressed  to  with 
certainty,  cheapness,  and  speed;  and  a brief  period  would  duplicate  the 
entire  correspondence  of  the  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  address  of  the  Postal  Reform  Committee  which  has 
just  been  read,  be  adopted,  and  substantially  presented  to  Congress  in  a 
suitable  memorial. 

Resolved,  That  the  reforms  in  the  postal  system  which  this  meeting  earn- 
estly urges  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A uniform  rate  of  postage  throughout  the  United  States,  California  and 
Oregon  included,  which  shall  not  exceed  two  cents  a half-ounce. 

2.  The  delivery  of  letters  in  cities  and  principal  towns,  by  carriers,  with- 
out extra  charge. 

3.  A uniform,  simple,  and  equitable  system  of  postage  on  printed  matter, 
with  a marked  discrimination  in  favor  of  prepayment. 
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4.  The  abolition  of  franking,  or  the  payment  of  all  government  postages 
out  of  the  treasury. 

5.  A uniform  and  low  rate  of  ocean  postage  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

6.  A comprehensive  system  for  the  transmission  of  moneys,  in  sums  not 
exceeding  $25,  by  orders  from  one  post  office  upon  another. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  law  of  compulsory  prepayment,  and  a double  charge 
on  all  mail  matter  not  prepayed. 

8.  The  return  of  all  dead  letters  to  the  writers. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  meeting  be  a committee  to  prepare, 
sign,  and  transmit  to  Congress  a letter,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  meet- 
ing, in  favor  of  the  reforms  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That,  with  a grateful  sense  of  our  obligations  to  the  press  for 
their  zealous  support  of  the  cause  of  postal  reform,  and  a just  appreciation 
of  their  power  in  every  good  work,  we  earnestly  solicit  their  further  co-oper- 
ation in  our  efforts. 

Dr.  Osgood  being  called  upon,  by  the  Chair  and  from  different  parts 
of  the  bouse,  said  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

I came  hither  this  evening,  Mr.  President,  to  be  a listener,  not  a 
speaker,  and  do  not  regard  myself  as  qualified  to  teach  others  upon  a 
subject  in  regard  to  which  I am  so  desirous  of  being  well  informed.  Yet 
there  are  some  aspects  of  postal  reform  that  professional  men,  especially 
clergymen,  may  be  expected  to  understand  quite  as  well  as  merchants. 
The  Post  Office  is  a great  social  power,  and  whatever  cheapens  and 
quickens  its  communications,  has  vast  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  education  of  the  nation. 

The  benefits  of  cheap  postage  in  keeping  alive  the  home  affections  of 
families,  are  too  obvious  to  need  much  argument.  Between  the  absent 
members  of  the  household  and  their  home,  frequent  correspondence 
cherishes  an  unbroken  union;  and  many  a son  who  might  otherwise  fall 
away  from  the  wholesome  principles  of  his  early  training,  and  become  a 
worthless  prodigal,  is  thus  kej)t  in  the  true  path  by  associations  that  never 
lose  hold  upon  his  heart.  Let  us  not  forget  this  yiew  of  the  subject  in 
our  eagerness  for  commercial  economy.  It  is  well  that  the  merchant 
should  send  his  drafts  and  orders  speedily  and  cheaply,  and  undoubtedly 
vast  waste  of  time  and  money  is  to  be  saved  to  our  business  men.  But 
let  not  the  claims  of  the  human  heart  be  forgotten.  The  mother’s  love 
and  prayers  that  are  sent  in  the  letter  to  the  absent  child,  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  father’s  remittances,  and  the  fact  that  the  mighty  arm 
of  this  great  nation  is  outstretched  over  the  continent  to  speed  suchmes- 
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sages  of  affection,  gives  us  a new  and  more  grateful  sense  of  our  national 
privileges.  Probably  the  superior  postal  system  of  England  is  one  reason 
of  the  greater  average  number  of  letters  there  transmitted ; although  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  Americans  are  too  often  so  much  absorbed 
in  business,  as  to  forget  domestic  duties,  and  fall  into  the  miserable  folly 
of  being  in  such  a hurry  to  get  a living,  as  to  have  no  time  to  live  a true 
life.  Whatever  facilitates  communication  by  letter,  does  something  to 
correct  our  worldliness,  and  keep  up  right  affections  between  absent 
kindred  and  friends.  A penny  less  upon  the  postage  secures  thousands 
of  additional  letters.  The  children  of  a family  are  encouraged  to  write 
frequently  home,  by  the  little  cost  of  this  privilege ; and  no  letters  do 
more  good  alike  to  writer  and  receiver,  than  these  little  epistles  that  are 
so  full  of  the  lispings  of  fresh  hearts.  Many  a rough  man  who  is  seek- 
ing his  fortune,  and  striving  to  provide  for  his  family,  at  some  distant 
station,  finds  home  brought  to  his  eyes  by  the  familiar  hand  of  his  little 
boy  or  girl,  who  has  just  learned  to  write  ; and,  as  he  reads  the  prattling 
document  over  again  and  again,  he  feels  his  heart  beat  within  him  like 
a trip-hammer  at  every  word. 

Nor  are  we  to  forget  the  vast  power  of  letter-writing  in  educating 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  a people.  Epistolary  composition  is  prob- 
ably the  best  school  for  forming  a graceful  and  transparent  style.  We 
see  this  at  once,  in  the  training  of  children.  Ask  a bright  boy  or  girl 
to  write  a theme  upon  an  abstract  subject,  for  example,  upon  Virtue,  or 
Happiness,  or  Misfortune,  or  Death  ; and  what  formality  and  heaviness  at 
once  clogs  the  pen ! But  tell  the  little  one  to  write  the  news  to  some 
absent  parent  or  playfellow ; and  how  vast  the  contrast ! The  work 
becomes  play,  and  the  pen  seems  to  talk.  The  words  match  the  things 
named,  and  the  page  is  all  alive  with  nature  and  truth.  Something  of 
the  same  eloquence  that  marks  the  great  man  in  epistolary  composition, 
may  enter  into  the  culture  of  a community.  We  may  not  abound,  in- 
deed, in  Ciceros  and  Plinys,  Sevignes  and  Cowpers;  yet  in  every  village 
of  America  there  is  some  talent  akin  to  theirs,  that  needs  only  the  electric 
spark  to  call  it  into  play.  It  is  surely  safe  to  say,  that  every  essential 
reform  in  our  postal  system  strikes  a new  and  more  auspicious  hour  in 
the  social  and  intellectual  education  of  the  people. 

The  promptness  of  postal  communication  is  of  vast  importance  to 
social  happiness.  Every  year  men  of  our  profession  witness  great  suf- 
ferings, as  the  consequence  of  tardy  mails,  and  especially  of  defective 
city  delivery.  Many  a sick  man  is  left  to  languish  and  die  among 
strangers,  and  many  a friend  and  kinsman  is  kept  from  paying  the  last 
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tribute  of  respect  to  the  departed,  by  tbe  negligence  of  a postmaster  or 
the  carelessness  of  a carrier.  Such  losses  cannot,  indeed,  be  reckoned  in 
money,  and  on  that  very  account  tbev  are  often  of  tbe  greater  magni- 
tude. The  heart  has  its  coinage  as  well  as  the  purse ; and  I am  quite 
sure  that  all  high-minded  business  men  are  ready  to  go  with  me  in  this 
view. 

I was  quite  astonished  at  the  statement  in  the  report  that  about  one 
million  letters  were  destroyed  every  year  in  our  post  office  department 
on  account  of  not  being  prepayed.  What  a spectacle  this  fact  presents 
to  a thoughtful  imagination  ! A million  of  messages  of  human  thought, 
enterprise,  or  affection,  thus  slain  upon  their  way  ! If  these  messages 
could  rise  from  this  funeral  pile,  and  take  shape  in  the  air  before  they  are 
annihilated,  what  an  army  of  martyrs  would  rise  into  vision  ! What  a 
martyrdom  of  the  affections  ; what  a slaughter  of  darling  plans  and  hopes ; 
what  death  to  many  fair  prospects  that  a single  word  might  have  secured  ! 
And  all  this  loss,  too,  not  from  any  crime,  nor  necessarily  from  any  fault, 
but  mainly  from  accident  or  ignorance, — causes  that  should  rather  win 
pity  than  provoke  destruction.  The  thought  is  at  once  conclusive  against 
compulsory  prepayment,  and  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  double 
postage  on  unpaid  letters. 

Mr.  President,  my  word  may  be  worth  little  to  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting,  yet  I give  it  most  heartily,  alike  as  a citizen  and  a Christian  min- 
ister. I believe  that  your  scheme  of  postal  reform  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  intellectual  and  social  education  of  the  country  ; and  it  always 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a liberal  and  patriotic 
movement  like  this,  before  an  assembly  of  my  countrymen.  A public 
speaker  among  true  Americans,  never  has  need  of  apologizing  for  ap- 
pealing to  education  and  humanity  to  enforce  this  plea.  Your  hearty 
sympathy  would  save  me  from  any  such  necessity,  w’ere  I timid  enough 
to  ask  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  merchants,  to  excuse  a man  of 
my  profession  from  showing  his  true  colors  here  to-night. 
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The  following  letters,  among  others,  were  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  and  a portion  of  them  read  at  the  meeting. 


From  His  Excellency,  Myron  H.  Clark,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

State  of  New  York  : Executive  Department. 

Albany,  March  22 d,  1856. 

Gentlemen : — 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a public  meeting  to  be 
held  in  New  York  on  the  24th  instant,  in  favor  of  Postal  Reform. 

Official  duties  unusually  pressing,  compel  me  to  deny  myself  the  op- 
portunity and  pleasure  of  joining  you  on  that  occasion,  in  advancing  a Reform 
so  important  to  the  welfare  of  Society,  and  which  has  long  seemed  to  me  of 
great  necessity. 

I trust  that  the  result  of  your  efforts  will  be  entirely  successful. 

With  great  respect,  your  fellow  citizen. 

MYRON  H.  CLARK. 

To  Messrs.  Thos.  Tileston,  Peter  Cooper, 

James  Harper,  Tjteo.  Sedgwick, 

James  Lee. 


From  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Lieut.  Governor. 

State  of  New  York:  Senate  Chamber. 

Albany,  March  21,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor,  inviting  me  to  address  the 
public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  24th  inst.,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  Postal  Reform. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  invitation,  for  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  is  one  of  general  -importance.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
Postal  System  more  inefficient  than  the  one  under  which  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  live  ; and  I should  be  very  happy  to  aid,  by  any  means  in  my 
power,  the  substitution  of  something  better.  My  duties  here,  however,  will 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

HENRY  J.  RAYMOND. 

Thos.  Tileston,  Esq.,  and  others,  Committee. 
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From  Hon.  Addison  M.  Smith,  State  Senate. 

Senate  Chamber : 

Albany,  March  22 d,  1856. 

To  Pliny  Miles,  Esq. 

Your  note  of  the  17th  inst.,  conveying  an  invitation  to  me  to  be  present 
at  a public  meeting  in  New  York,  on  Monday  next,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation a reform  in  our  Postal  System,  is  received. 

In  reply,  allow  me  to  assure  you  I most  heartily  concur  with  your  com- 
mittee in  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of  a uniform  and  low  rate  of 
postage,  and  other  improvements.  Next  to  the  public  schools,  there  is  no 
institution  in  the  land  that  so  immediately  concerns  the  people,  as  the  Post 
Office  ; and  it  only  seems  necessary  that  a movement  such  as  you  have  inaug- 
urated, should  be  fairly  commenced,  to  be  entirely  successful. 

I cannot  but  think  that  legislatures  and  people  will  at  once  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject ; sustain  your  efforts,  and  assist  in  reforming  the  numerous 
abuses  that  have  so  long  been  connected  with  our  Postal  establishment. 

Though  my  official  duties  will  prevent  my  attendance  on  that  occasion,  I 
wish  you  all  the  success  the  importance  of  the  meeting  demands,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  aid  your  efforts  by  every  means  in  my  power. 

I am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

ADDISON  M.  SMITH. 


From  Hon.  D.  E.  Sickles,  State  Senate. 

Senate  Chamber, 

Albany,  22 d March,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  17th 
inst.,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  a public  meeting  in  the  city,  of  the  friends 
of  Postal  Reform. 

Participating  in  the  general  and  pervading  desire  for  a change  in  the  pres- 
ent system,  it  is  with  regret  that  I am  compelled  to  assign  as  the  only  reason 
for  my  absence  on  the  occasion,  urgent  public  duties  at  this  place,  which 
forbid  my  leaving  at  a moment  so  near  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 
With  high  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  E.  SICKLES. 

To  Messrs.  Tiios.  Tileston,  Peter  Cooper,  Thos.  B. 

Stillman  and  others,  Committee. 


From  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  U.  S.  Senator. 

Washington,  Feb.  28,  1856. 

Pliny  Miles,  Esq. 

Sir  : — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  26th,  covering  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  a meeting  proposed  to  be  held  sometime  in  March,  “ to 
take  into  consideration  certain  proposed  reforms  in  our  postal  system.” 
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I believe  that  our  postal  system  is  susceptible  of  reforms,  in  its  adminis- 
tration, if  not  in  its  organization.  I cannot,  however,  avail  myself  of  your 
invitation  : my  duties  require  my  presence  here. 

With  much  respect, 

Your  very  ob’t.  serv’t., 

HAMILTON  FISH. 


From  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  U.  S.  Senator. 

Senate  Chamber,  March  20,  1856. 

Pliny  Miles,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  meeting  held  at  the  Merchants’s  Exchange  on 
the  28th  of  January,  to  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  your  city  on  the 
24th  inst.;  but  I can  assure  you  that  I most  fully  agree  with  the  gentlemen 
who  are  moving  for  improvement  in  the  postal  arrangement  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  I will  do  all  in  my  power  here  to  aid  in  that  reform. 

Yours  truly,  HENRY  WILSON. 


From  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  TJ.  8.  Senator. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  26,  1856. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

Your  favor  of  the  21st  inst.  is  received  ; and  I very  much  regret  that  I 
am  compelled  to  leave  for  Georgia  for  several  weeks,  which  will  prevent  my 
accepting  the  polite  invitation  of  the  Postal  Reform  Committee,  to  address 
them  at  an  early  day. 

I feel  a great  interest  in  the  question,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  our  Postal 
system  needs  immediate  and  radical  legislation,  and  hope  the  subject  will 
attract  the  early  attention  of  the  Committees  charged  with  it. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

R.  TOOMBS. 

Mr.  Pliny  Miles.  

From  Hon.  S.  G.  Haven,  M.  C. 

Washington,  March  20,  1855. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — 

I have  received  the  invitation  of  Peter  Cooper  and  others  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting  in  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  to  obtain  from  Congress  a substantial 
improvement  in  the  Postal  arrangements  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  I have  been  in  Congress,  my  labors  have  been  directed  to  that  end, 
as  the  proceedings  of  the  House  will  show. 

I shall  cheerfully  co-operate  with  all  who  act  wisely  and  discreetly  to  that 
end. 

I shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  called  for  the  24th  instant,  but 
am  Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  G.  HAVEN. 


Pliny  Miles,  Esq. 
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From  Hon.  Francis  E.  Spinner,  M.  C. 

Washington,  March  20, 1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  circular  of  the  17th  instant,  asking 
my  attendance  on  the  24th  inst.  at  the  meeting  of  the  Postal  Reform  Committee 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  reply,  I beg  leave  to  say,  that  I am  opposed  to 
the  whole  system  of  Government  Postal  arrangements,  and  would  be  happy  to 
unite  with  any  who  are  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I am  very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

F.  E.  SPINNER. 
To 

Messrs.  Thomas  Tileston,  Peter  Cooper, 
and  others. 


From  Hon.  J.  M.  Parker.  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  17th 
instant,  inviting  me  to  attend  a meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York,  on  Monday 
evening  next,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Postal  Reform. 

I regret  that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting.  I 
concur  fully  in  the  general  object  which  it  has  in  view,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
co-operate  in  the  movement  proposed. 

I am  with  great  respect,  your  obt.  servt. 

J.  M.  PARKER. 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  Tileston,  Pliny  Miles,  and 
others,  Committee,  &c. 


From  Hon.  0.  B.  Matteson,  M.  G. 


House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  March  20,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant,  inviting  me  to  be  present 
at  a meeting  in  New  York,  for  aiding  in  effecting  a Postal  Reform,  to  be  held 
on  the  24th  instant. 

My  arrangements  here,  will  prevent  my  attendance  ; but  you  may  rely  on 
any  assistance  I can  render  the  cause  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  I 
know  of  no  branch  of  the  public  service,  more  in  need  of  reform  than  the 
Postal. 

I am  very  respectfully  your  obt.  servt. 

0.  B.  MATTESON. 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  Tileston,  Peter  Cooper, 
and  others,  Committee. 
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From  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Yalk,  M.  G. 

Washington,  March  23  d,  1856. 

Punt  Miles,  Esq. — 

Sir: — I have  received  a circular  invitation  from  the  “Postal  Reform” 
Committee  of  the  city  of  New  York,  requesting  me  to  be  present  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a general  public  meeting  upon  the  subject,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
instant,  at  the  Chapel  of  the  University  of  New  York. 

I should  have  been  gratified,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  to  have  attended 
your  meeting,  and  as  far  as  I could,  to  have  “given  vigor  and  efficiency  to 
the  movement”  contemplated.  Public  duties,  however,  preclude  the  conve- 
nience of  my  being  with  you,  yet  you  have  my  entire  approval  of  your  de- 
sign, and  my  desire  to  aid  it  in  any  way  practicable. 

I have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be 

Your  obed’t  serv’t, 

WM.  W.  YALK. 


From  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.  D.,  Sup't  National  Observatory . 

Observatory,  Washington,  March  6,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

An  attack  of  sickness  has  prevented  me  from  acknowledging  the  receipt,  at 
an  earlier  day,  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  ult.,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at,  and 
to  participate  in,  a public  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York  at  an  early  day  on 
the  subject  of  Postal  Reform. 

Thanking  you  for  this  mark  of  friendly  consideration,  I am  constrained  to 
ask  to  be  excused,  not  because  I am  indifferent  to  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
but  for  other  reasons. 

The  postal  system  of  the  United  States,  I think,  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  convenience  of  the  public  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  certain 
judicious  alterations  therein.  No  one  can  examine  carefully  our  postal  laws 
without  being  reminded  that,  in  many  respects,  they  seem  to  be  made  for  the 
convenience  rather  of  the  Post  Offices  than  of  the  public.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  law  requiring  prepayment  by  stamps;  that  was  made  to  simplify  ac- 
counts ; and  yet  what  act  connected  with  the  whole  postal  system  could,  be 
more  inconvenient,  not  to  say  oppressive,  to  the  public?  I hope  to  see, 
among  other  reforms,  prepayment,  with  or  without  stamps,  made  optional 
with  the  writer.  I merely  allude  to  this  one  point  as  an  illustration  of  my 
remark,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  MAURY. 

Messrs.  Tileston,  Peter  Cooper,  et  al., 

Committee,  &c.,  New  York. 


From  the  Mayor  of  Portland. 

Mayor’s  Office,  Portland,  Me.,  March  21st,  1856. 

Pliny  Miles,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  : — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a communi- 
cation from  the  New  York  Postal  Reform  Committee,  inviting  me  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  24th  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
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of  adopting  measures  to  obtain  from  Congress  a substantial  and  important 
improvement  in  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  United  States. 

My  official  duties  require  my  constant  presence  at  home ; but  I take  the 
opportunity  to  assure  you,  that  the  measures  you  contemplate  would  meet 
the  hearty  approbation  of  all  the  people  of  our  State. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

NEAL  DOW,  Mayor. 


From  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade , Portland. 

Portland,  March  21st,  1856. 

Pliny  Miles,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Postal  Reform  Committee , Mew  Yorlc. 

Dear  Sir:— I heg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  if  prior 
engagements  did  not  prevent.  I am  happy,  however,  to  inform  you  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Portland,  and  our  citizens  generally,  will  most  heartily  co- 
operate with  the  merchants  of  New  York  in  promoting  so  desirable  a move- 
ment as  a substantial  reform  in  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Thanking  your  Committee  for  myself  and  the  Board  of  Trade  for  your 
polite  invitation, 

I am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  BROWN. 


From  the  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Boston,  March  20th,  1856. 

Pliny  Miles,  Esq.,  New  York — 

My  Dear  Sir: — I have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  18th  inst.,  inviting 
my  attendance  at  the  Postal  Reform  meeting  in  New  York,  on  Monday  next. 

I should  be  most  happy  to  listen  to  the  views  which  may  there  be  pre- 
sented upon  a topic  so  important  to  the  business  and  social  interests  of  our 
people  ; but  my  official  duties  require  so  much  attention  that  I shall  be  un- 
able to  leave  home  at  present. 

I am,  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  H.  RICE. 


From  the  Mayor  of  Middletown. 

Mayor’s  Office, 

Middletown,  Conn.,  March  20th,  1856. 

To  Messrs.  Tileston,  Cooper,  &c., 

Committee  on  Postal  Reform,  N.  Y.  City  : — 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  17th,  inviting  me  to  a meeting  of  citi- 
zens to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Monday  evening,  the  24th  inst., 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Congress  more  efficient  postal  arrange- 
ments. The  object  in  view  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country. 
The  rapid  and  cheap  diffusion  of  intelligence  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
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means  for  preserving  unimpaired  our  admirable  civil  institutions,  and  for  ad- 
vancing the  country  in  all  those  requisites  which  go  to  constitute  a higher 
civilization. 

I purpose  leaving  for  New  York  on  Monday  next,  and  if  I can  reach  there 
in  time,  shall  be  present  at  your  meeting  in  the  evening  to  give  to  the  cause 
you  are  advocating  my  countenance  and  support. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

EDWIN  F.  JOHNSON. 


From  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  • 

Mayor’s  Office, 

Philadelphia,  March  21st,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  24th,  in  relation  to  a reform  of  postal  arrangements. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  the  movement,  I would  be  glad  to  attend 
the  meeting  if  my  duties  here  permitted  my  absence.  And  there  is  a bare 
possibility  that  such  may  be  the  case.  But  the  pressing  and  imperative  char- 
acter of  my  public  engagements  render  it  improbable  that  I can,  consistently 
with  my  duty,  leave  the  city. 

With  thanks  for  your  politeness,  I am, 

Your  obed’t  serv’t, 

R.  T.  CONRAD. 

Thomas  Tileston,  Esq.,  and  others. 


From  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

Mayor’s  Office,  City  Hall, 

Baltimore,  March  21,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

Yours  of  the  17th  inst.  was  received  by  me  this  morning,  and  its  contents 
duly  noticed. 

I should  be  happy  to  attend  the  meeting  alluded  to,  to  be  held  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  University  of  New  York  on  the  24th  inst.,  but  official  engage- 
ments will  prevent.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  see  that  the  citizens  of  New 
York  are  moving  in  this  matter.  That  many  and  great  reforms  are  needed, 
and  should  be  immediately  made  in  our  postal  arrangements  is  a question 
beyond  controversy,  and  my  impression  is,  that  if  Congress  were  fairly  and 
fully  apprised  of  existing  and  growing  evils,  and  a good  and  sufficient  reme- 
dial reform  plan  presented  to  them,  they  would  not  only  give  it  due  consid- 
eration, but  at  once  adopt  it,  making  it  a law  of  the  land. 

If  I can  be  of  any  service  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Committee, 
please  indicate  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  I shall  proceed  ; and  if  consist- 
ent with  my  official  obligations  and  duties,  I will  cheerfully  render  any  aid 
in  my  power.  Very  respectfully, 

Yours,  &c , &c., 

SAM’L.  HINKS,  Mayor. 

To  Messrs.  Cooper,  Tileston,  and  others. 
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From  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

Mayor’s  Office,  City  of  Cleveland, 

March,  22 d,  1856, 

Pliny  Miles,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — I am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  invitation  of  the  Postal 
Reform  Committee. 

In  consequence  of  other  pressing  business  engagements,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  with  you  upon  the  occasion  referred  to. 

Will  you  please  favor  me  with  any  published  report  you  may  make  of 
your  deliberations  on  this  very  interesting  and  important  subject. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

WM.  B.  CASTLE. 


From  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

Boston,  19  th  Feb.  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I am  highly  honored  by  your  invitation  of  the  13th  inst.  It  would  afford 
me  great  satisfaction  to  co-operate  in  any  way  with  those  who  have  under- 
taken a broad  and  systematic  Postal  Reform.  But  I regret  to  say  that  im- 
perative engagements  at  home  will  not  allow  me  to  address  the  proposed 
meeting  in  New  York. 

Believe  me,  Gentlemen,  respectfully  and  truly, 

Your  ever  obliged  and  ob’t.  serv’t., 

ROBT.  C.  WINTHROP. 

Theo.  Sedgwick,  T.  Tileston,  P.  Cooper,  Jas.  Lee, 

Jas.  Harper,  Esqs. 


From  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

Boston,  23(2  Feb.  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I have  received  your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at 
a public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Postal  Reform,  to  be  held  in  New  York  at 
some  early  day.  I regret  that  other  engagements  will  prevent  my  being  pres- 
ent at  such  a meeting.  The  existing  postal  system  of  the  United  States,  no 
doubt,  admits  improvement.  Many  years  ago,  as  a member  of  Congress,  I 
endeavored  to  procure  a reduction  of  the  then  exorbitant  rates  of  postage. 
This  evil  has  been  partially  remedied,  but  the  public  might,  I conceive,  be 
still  further  relieved,  and  the  system  of  postal  communication  improved  in 
other  respects. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Faithfully  yours, 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

T.  Tileston,  Esq.,  and  others. 


From  the  Hon.  Sam.  H.  Walley,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Postal  Reform 

Committee. 

Boston,  March  21,  1856, 

Pliny  Miles,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — By  yesterday’s  mail  I received  a polite  invitation  from  your 
Postal  Reform  Committee,  to  attend  a public  meeting  upon  the  subject  of 
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such  reform,  on  Monday  next,  in  your  city.  I cordially  approve  of  the  object 
of  your  meeting,  and  of  the  seven  different  items  of  reform  substantially  as 
put  forth  already  by  your  Committee.  The  English  system  has  succeeded 
admirably,  and  I should  be  rejoiced  to  see  it  adopted  by  our  government.  We 
are  watching  your  movements  with  interest,  and  I shall  call  our  Committee 
together  as  soon  as  I learn  the  result  of  your  public  meeting. 

May  your  laudable  efforts  to  produce  a needed  postal  reform  be  crowned 
with  success  1 Yours  truly, 

SAML.  H.  WALLEY. 


From  IIon.  Horace  Greeley. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

I cannot  be  in  New  \rork  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  Postal  Reform  Meeting, 
but  I can  and  do  express  to  you  my  most  earnest  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  that  meeting,  and  my  ardent  hope  that  you  will  persevere  in  your  gener- 
ous efforts.  Above  all,  strive  to  bring  public  sentiment  to  bear  on  that 
chronic  and  giant  abuse,  the  Franking  Privilege,  by  means  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  converted  into  a great  Printing  and  Book-binding 
manufactory,  whereby  the  country  is  flooded  with  tuns  upon  tuns  of  spoiled 
paper  which  nobody  wants  to  read,  and  everybody  has  to  pay  for,  to  the 
serious  and  shameful  detriment  of  our  unofficial  authors  and  publishers.  It 
would  seem  quite  enough  that  American  authors  must  compete  in  our  own 
markets  with  the  conveyed  productions  of  their  British  rivals  ; but  when  to 
do  this  is  added  the  competition  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes  not  only 
written  but  printed,  bound,  and  distributed  by  mail  at  the  National  cost,  it  can 
hardlybe  a wonder  that  our  men  of  genius  and  literary  culture  beg  consulates 
and  tidewaiterships,  whereby  to  eke  out  a subsistence.  Let  us  have  nothing 
sent  by  mail  that  does  not  pay  its  fair  postage,  and  all  future  mail  contracts 
awarded  on  open  competition  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  ; and  there  need 
be  no  more  pretense  that  cheap  postage  will  throw  the  burthen  of  supporting 
the  Post  Office  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Yours,  HORACE  GREELEY. 

To  Messrs.  Tileston,  Cooper,  Harper, 
and  others,  Committee,  New  York. 


From  Henry  Dickinson,  Esq. 

To  Luther  Bradisii,  Chairman  of  Meeting  of  Merchants,  &c.,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  to  be  held  this  evening,  on  Postal  Reform. 

Respected  Friend  : — 

Though  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  this  evening,  I would  express  my 
earnest  approval  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  its  promoters.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  serious  regret  that  this  great  country,  whose  government  is  based  upon 
the  noblest  and  most  wise  and  just  principles,  should  be  so  materially  in- 
jured by  such  paltry  postage  regulations  as  we  now  have. 
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"Wishing  thee  and  thy  fellow-workers  in  this  important  undertaking  every 
success,  I am,  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  DICKINSON, 

of  HARGREAVES,  SMITH,  & DICKINSON. 
25  Cliff  St.,  3d  Mo.  24,  1856. 


From  a New  York  Merchant. 


Sir  : — 

Amid  all  the  suggestions  for  Postal  Reform,  none  has  pertained  to  that 
simple  thing,  the  puncturing  of  small  perforations  round  the  edges  of  the 
postage  stamps , which  enables  the  instantaneous  separation  of  any  number 
without  the  use  of  scissors. 

In  England,  the  writer  was  told  the  apparatus  producing  it  was  the 
work  of  an  American,  who  had  sold  it  to  the  English  government. 

I pray  you  note  this,  and  oblige  thousands  hereafter,  besides 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A NEW  YORK  MERCHANT. 

New  York,  March  24,  1856. 


From  Benj.  F.  Butler,  Esq. 

New  York,  March  24 th,  1856. 

Gentlemen  : — 

The  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  comply  with  the  invitation 
by  which  you  have  honored  me ; but  I beg  to  assure  you  that  I heartily 
concur  in  the  objects  of  your  association,  and  as  one  of  the  great  public  in- 
terested therein,  to  thank  you  for  the  zeal  with  which  you  have  embarked  in 
the  good  work  of  improving  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  country. 

The  first  step  towards  the  reduction  of  letter  postage,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  uniform  rate  of  two  cents , must  be  the  abolition  of  the  franking 
privilege  ; and  this  is,  therefore,  the  first  reform  to  be  demanded.  Sooner  or 
later  it  will  come  ; for  there  is  no  more  reason  for  casting  on  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  people,  the  expense  of  government  postage,  than  for  burth- 
ening  it  with  the  support  of  the  Executive  or  Judicial  officers,  or  of  the  Army 
or  Navy.  The  present  system  operates  as  an  unjust  and  covert  mode  of  tax- 
ation ; and  of  all  forms  of  disguised  taxation  existing  among  us,  is  the  most 
inexcusable,  because  it  obstructs  the  transaction  of  business,  the  interchange 
of  feeling,  the  growth  of  kindly  affections,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge. 

That  your  meeting  and  the  measures  to  which  it  shall  lead,  may  largely 
contribute  to  the  correction  of  this  evil,  and  to  other  needful  reforms,  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  Gentlemen,  your  very 

ob’t  serv’t., 

B.  F.  BUTLER. 

To  Thomas  Tileston,  Esq.,  and  others,  Committee. 
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Zrom  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler. 

Philadelphia,  March  22,  1856. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I have  been  honored  with  a circular  inviting  me  to  attend  a meeting  in 
New  York  on  Monday  evening  next,  for  assisting  and  correcting  the  Postal  ar- 
rangements of  the  country.  If  my  health  (now  feeble  from  recent  sickness) 
should  allow,  I shall  be  in  New  York  on  Monday,  and,  if  able,  I shall  be  at  the 
meeting.  Feeling  an  interest  in  the  object  proposed, 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

JOS.  R.  CHANDLER. 

Pliny  Miles/Esq. 
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